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DEFENSE PRODUCTION INCREASES WHILE OUTPUT FOR CIVILIANS REMAINS HIGH; AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 17 PERCENT LOWSR THAN 1949 


Economic activity in the Nation continues to expand, Although production for de- 
fense is increasing rapidly, output for civilian use remains at a high level, De- 
mands for most goods and services have intensified, reflecting expanding incomes 


_ to consumers and business, and prospects for some reduction in civilian supplies, 


primarily of durable goods, later in the year. The consuner buying wave during 
January and February was sirilar to the sharp rise which occurred last summer fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean conflict. Food supplies available to civilians 
this year are likely to be somewhat larger, on a per capita basis, than in 1950, 


The persistent downtrend in the value of agricultural exports in most of the post 
World War II period continued through most of 1950. However, a sharp increase in 
value of exports occurred in the last quarter of the year, 27 percent above the 
third quarter and only slightly below the comparable quarter in 1949. For the 
calendar year 1950 as a whole, the value of agricultural exports totaled 2,9 bil- 
lion dollars, one-fifth less than in 1949 and more than a fourth below the record 
year of 1947, The physical volume of agricultural exports declined 17 percent 
from 1949 to 1950 primarily due to a sharp drop in exports of wheat and flour. 

| The Demand and Price Situation, RAE, Feb. 1951, p.l. 


_ TEXTILE EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTHEAST HITS PAK OF 633,800 


Textile employment in the Southeastern states rose to 633,800 during the past year 
to reach the highest level since March 1948, according to figures just released 
by the U. 5. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor statistics. Current employment, 
according to the report, is running 18 percent above the low point of 537,100 
recorded for July 1949, Georgia, North Carolina,and South Caroline each reported 
over-the-year gains of more than 5,000 . 


‘Total factory enployment in the eight Southeastern states was relatively un- 
changed between December and January, Estimated at 1,843,700 in January, the 
level declined less than one percent from December despite a seasonal reduction 
of 2,400 in tobacco stemmeries and redrying plants. The only other Significant 


decline occurred in the .paper industry and was confined to Mississippi. Factory 


employment is currently 7 percent above last year's level, | 
| . Southern. Textile News, Mar. 24,°1951, De 41. 
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TOIORROW'S COTTON PROSLEMS 


More machines on dott on farms, coupled with an impending scareity of labor in 
1951 are two factors which will combine to make production of this year's. cotton 
crop more highly mechanized than ever before, a cotton industry leader predicted 


ot i 


recently at the annual meeting of the National Cotton Councily Dry Charles Ré * 
Sayre, Scott; Miss., chairman of the Production and Marketing Committee of the 
Council, added tat the: dwindling sup:ly of farm labor will be one of the most 
difficult problems cotton producers will face in their efforts to produce a 1l6= 
million=—bale crop this year, 


On the bright side of the picture, the Council committee chairman noted, are the 
steadi ly increasing number of machines on cotton farms and the greatly expanded 
manufacturing capacity of the farm equipment industry. Dre Sayre pointed out that, 
according to a National Cotton Council estimate, approximately 4,000 spindle-type 
cotton pickers are now in use and the four companies manufacturing these machines 
are capable of producing 2,500 more by Novenber 1951, The Council estimates some 
9,000 stripper=-type harvesters are on hand and that the demand for this machine 
will be heavy in 1951, 


In a survey conducted by.the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, it was found that 
the mills engaged in spinning fine counts and high quality yarn were extremely 
reluctant, or would not consider, the use of mechanically picked cotton. While 
mechanical picking my not have a detrimental effect upon staple length, it most 
decidedly does lower the grade and therefore mechanically picked cotton is not 
- generally offered to the mill purchasing only the higher grades. Wider use, how- € 

ever, will foree the farmer, ginner, and Spanner a cooperate in producing 
cleaner and more usable fiber. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter, Feb. 22, 1951, pe Qe 


AMERICAN GROWN COTTON "OUND EQUAL TO EGYPTIAN vant ees 


Six of 8 cotton mills reporting to a survey mie by the National Cotton Council 
on ‘the performance of Amsak cotton, an »merican variety, declared that yarn spun 
from this fiber was as strong or stronger than that spun from Karnak, the finest 
Egyptian cotton. Amsak is grown in Arizona, New Mexico, and the area around 
El Paso. The 8 mills—repr:senting more than half the spindles in this country 
engazed in spinning extra long staples—reported on the commercial performances 
of more than 3,000 bales of 4msak, Both American and Egypti1an cottons were proc- 
essed under the same conditions, with no deviation from the usual routing in the 
mills concerned. 


Comments from the 6 mills:on the gray yarn strength of Amsak when compared to 
Karnak ranged from "no difference” to "18 percent stronger." Two mills reported 
. Amsak weaker—-one by 7 percent -and the second by 3 percent. Spinners reported 
also that Amsak processed: economica lly and that the cotton is useful in blends 
with Karnak and other long staples, 

Southern Textile News y | March 3; 1951, pe 4e 


RAW COTTON PRICE NEAR CEILING. FABRIC PRICES UNCHA NGED 


Price information for ees, ‘both. spot and delivered at mill, was meageg during 
Febriary. There were some reports which indicated that prices in February ran goo 
_ from 50 to 150 points above those prevailing on January 26, the day General 
Ceiling Price: Regulation No. 1 was issued. On that day Middling 15/16-inch cot- 
ton averaged 44,49 cents per pound in the 10 markets. During most of March, 
prices for Middling 15/16inch cotton were quoted at ceiling levels in each of 
the 10 desicmated markets. Offerings of unfinished goods for resale increased in 
March, but danand was mostly slow and trading was light. Millis were not offering 
freely. March prices of 37" 4,00 yard sheeting, osnaburg (36" 2,35 yard), and 
"printcloth (38-1/2" 5,35 yard) remained unchanged at 24.75 cents, 54.50, and 
* 23,00 cents per pound, sei fe. ga table 1, page 3). 
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Table le Prices of raw cotton, rayon staple and cotton fabrics, 
: and cotton mill mrgins 


i (Cents per vnit) 
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Cotton, Middling 15/16" : 2 : 
~ delivered at mills, Wessoosse+evovceect =~ + 6/ + 46,19 


: 44,53 : 33.52 

Rayon, viscose staple : ; : : 
’ equivalent price ih, De. a aids . oews's wigs! -35060 1 35.60 & 35,60°2 35,60 £3115 

Rayon, acetate staple : : : : : 
equivalent price Oe, ID GawSend Ciile whe wt 40078 42672 3. 4207%.2 42472 3, 37658 

Cotton fabrics, average 17 constructions: : ‘ 5 : 
price for cloth from 1 lb. of cotton o/t - 2 6/ ‘3 94,41 2.92.88 : 68.74 
“Mill margins S/enbaans sesved tot Gie de ozs —_ : 6/ $ 50.12 $ Deel if 36.69 
mene erne, 370 4,006, S/acksecncd coteves theses miuktald ¢ 24400 : BREE # 16,75 
Osmaburg, 36" 2.35 vd. ae aBeerseessbocves Otad0 3S 042950" 3 55—50-4-35e50.2..21,88 
Printeloth, 38-1/2" 5635 ye i rahe er > £5000.$ 25,00 .: 22450 2 BbsTho Ff 16025 


17 Cost to mill ofssame amount of naable fiber as supplied by one pene cott on 
(rayon price x .89), 

2/ Price of approximate quantity of cloth obtainable fron a pound of ‘cotton with 
adjustments for saleable waste (Cotton Branch, PMA). FH, 

3/ ‘Difference between cloth prices and price (10-ma rket average) of eoubed ase 


sumed to be used in each kind of.cloth (Cotton Branch, PMA), o aa 
4/ From Daily Mill Stock Reporter. oe 
5/ From Journal of Commerce. aye d 104. 


6/ No quotations available. - 


FEBRUA RY COTTON CONSUMPTION, SPINDL# ACTIVITY UP; STOCKS, ACTIVE SPINDLE .HOURS 
DECLINE Se eeneres 


Cotton consumption further increased to 45,487 bales per working day, durt ng. 
February 1951 from 42,485 bales during ey ey: This commres with 31, 592 bales 
consumed during February a year agoe Stocks on hand continued to decline and 
stood at 7 million bales in February, conpared with 7.9 million bales in January 
and 10 million bales in February last year, Spindle activity in February in- 


‘ereased 6,1 percent compared with the previous month while active spindle hours» 


declined e ee billion spindle hours during the same period. 


Table 2 .- Cot ton consumption and stocks, and spindle hours in cotton mills 
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fopruary : Janwry % “Decanber? Fe February 


: 1951 1/ : 1951 2/ : 1950 2/ +: 1950 2/ 
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Consumption average per working day, bales: 45,487 : 42,485 : 41,266 : 37,592 
On and, 1,000 ‘bales PAV Awe ode ease! 1,180,974. 74889 2 e662 ; 10, O55 
Active spindle hours, billions. .ecoecesee? LT gle y.8 IS eb, % “Ged. .$ 342 
‘Spindle aca) percent of capacity B/er 4 152.0 3. 145.92 141.5 +  155,4 


T/ Based on 4aweck period. 
Based on Seweek period. 

3/ Includes activity on fibers other than cotton totaling 0.3 to 0,6 billion 
spindle hours for each period shown. 

From Bureau of the Census reportsSe 
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£67 MILLION ACRE COLTON CROP INDICATED IN FAIRCHILD SURVEY 


Reports from Souther correspondents of the Fairchild Publications indicate that - 
cotton farmers intend to.plant e6,700,000 acres to cotton compared with 

18,654,000 acres ‘last year. The increase is more or less dependent on weather ~ 
concitions SUFLNE, planting time. The bulk of the cotton crop is planted during. 
May. : ; : os Caen 


The weather conditions in the cotton states has been moderately favorable ‘during 
the past month, in that the drought has been broken over.large areas in both 
Texas and Oklahoma, ~ In other'parts of tte belt, the rainfall has been adequate. 


Table 3.- Intentions to plant cot ton in 1951 ‘compared with aii Sea aAcroage ‘ 
last aes 1949, and averase for period 1949848 


(Thousands of acres) Pomy tok 
1939-48 


: 1951 : : : 
gS. : intentions :° ey pre R 1949 1/ $+ average 1/ 
ha Ap i PNG ME Re as mk amin s ca ronan rmra ap At ENE esAigoe iia Na 
Mis SOUTL aeasegescoees? Be ener aS 43% - 604. : 408° « 
Vir Zinidervccceccccvee: 55 : a5 : 33 : 30 ve 
North Carolings...sss? = = FOU - 591 : 869°) <8 750 
South Carolinde.es...!) 1,250 : 886 : 1,283 : ante. 
GEOrPidececresesovoce: 1,520 hare dh 18 01, : Ee aes 1,559 © 
POT Bik iss oloms' aed 60.2 | 9. eich 9a 32 : Sir “9 O3 Mos tk 
TENNESSE eee evacecooe>  - 729 : 613 : 845 . 3 697 
Aqaba wvesseseesceset % ~ 1,900 : WSet : 1,825 $ 1,675 
MiSSISSIpPisceevoccec: 3,000 2 ,089 : R 809 : 2 4469 
ATKANSAS eseeseccceces: & 475 : 1,728 ; & 5616 : 1,985 
Louisiana cescesveosec! 1,050 ; 755 H 1,077 : 980 
Oklahoma oceseeroseece’ 1,550 : 995 : 1,544 : 1,492 
TOvS Gwe ceenevecesde: LO ,550 : 7,053 : 10,988 4 7,887 
New MexicOsseoceveeee: 300 : 180 : SS A ay 131 
AYAZOMA ssecersccercvet | 410 : eis : A0T 3... 8, 210 
Californidesccsocecore? 1,100 : 583 : 96a. t's 402 
OCs eceretHneocec® ; : Mg rs 0 3 “ 
Others 5 0) 1 | - xa 18 eo 
IGGL 662.6 dee tio0/ R65700 Pepe PUI Gupta Mie EN tle NE a 


rom "Crop Productions’, USDA, 1550 50 Annual Sum wh 


Daily News Record, March 7, 1951, p. 32. 
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MOHAIR. SUPPORT PRICE AT Is 1 PURCENT OF PARITY 


The Produ,ction and Marketing Administration announced. that, price a icReS on. 19 
mohair: productior will average 74.1 percent of the. parity price of mohair. on . 
March 15, 1951. On the basis of the relationship of wool and mohair prices’ dur= 
ing the last séveral years,*mohair support at 74,1 percent of parity is compar-.. 
able to the, wool support level of 90 percent of parity fér the 1951 wool. program. 
Daily Mill Stook Reporter, March 17, 1951, pe 7e- 
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1950 U. S. MOHAIR CLIP SMALLEST SINCE 1927 


Mohair production in the seven leading States in 1950 is estimated at 14,561,000 - 
pounds, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports. The 1950 clip is the 
amalle st since 1927,’ but only slightly below the 14,600,000 pounds produced in 
1949, However, the *1950 production is considerably under the 10-year average of 
19,943,000 pounds, 

Thily News Record, March 7, 1951, pe. 5. 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF AGRICULTURAL BY-PRODUCTS USED IN MAKING NYLON 


Now and again research is successful in finding valuable use for materials which 
previously had little or no value. When this happens, finished products can be 
produced and sold cheaper, and business activity springs up where nothing existed 
before. A demonstration of this is the $34 million contract DuPont has signed 
with Quaker Oats to buy, over the next 10 years, 400 millim pounds of furfural. 
Furfural, a nylon intermediate, is made from corn cobs and other agricultural by- 
products. 


The Electrochemicals Department, in its furfural research program, is developing 
new lines of chemicals. One 1s tetrahydrofuran, which has been shown to be a 
superior solvent for polyvinyl chloride used in the finishing of upholstery ma= 
terial, Another is furan, which is being evaluated as an intermediate in the 
manufacture of agricultural chemicals, A third is dichlorobutane, which has 
already been sold in tank car quantities for manufacture of a new chemical prod- 
uct by another company. or 
"Agricultural ‘ews letter," E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
March—*pril 1951, pe 20. 


FIBER V IS NOW CALLED "DACRON" 


"Dacron" (pronounced "DAY-cron") is the new trade-mark which has been adopted by 
the DuPont Company for its polvester fiber, originally knowm by the laboratory 
designation of Fiber V and later given the trade-mark "Amilar." The "Dacron" 
trade-mark was substituted for the "Amilar" mark when the company received saincohg 
of its Boa confusion with an unrecorded commercial name. 

: Southern Textile News, March 24, 1951, pe Se 


YEARLY DYNEL PRODUC TION TO REACH 4 MILLION POUNDS SOON 


Dynel production is expected to reach a rate of 4 million pounds per year by 
July, doubling current output capacity, according to Carl A. Setterstrom, sales 
manager of textile fibers for Union Carbide & Chemical Corp. Advance has been 
rapid in dynel since its introduction to the textile industry just a few months 
ago, Mr. Setterstrom stated that during this short time experiments along 
worsted spinning systen lines have proved promising and at the same time have 
eliminated one step in the process, namely combing when dynel is substituted for 
wool. 

Journal of Commerce, March 5, 1951, ps 1k. 


SEE RAMIE CLOTH IN USSFUL ROLE 


Today, withthe mechanical obstacles to the production of ramie practically over= 
come, the world's supply of the fiber is woefully short, Before internal disor» 

ganization in China, tht source produced 50 million pounds annually. At present 
the world's supply comes mainly from the United States, Japan, the Philippines, 
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Formosa, Siam, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and islands in the Pacific. Ourrent 
total annual world production is estimated at between 11 and 20 million pounds. . 
Total world production of ramie cloth at this time is estimated at about 12 mil~ 
lion pounds, two-thirds of which is produced by the Toyo Seni Co. of Tokyo, 
Japan. . , 

yrs Journal of Commerce, “arch 12, 1951, p. 12. 


ARMY AUTHORTZES SYNTHETICS FOR SUMMER CLOTHING 


Synthetic fiber interests recently won their long fight to induce the Army to 
authorize the use of fabrics made of rayon and other synthetics in officers! sum- 
mer unifoms. A press release issued by the Department of the Army stated that 
"summer uniforms of tropical tyne fabrics other than tropical worsted have been 
‘authorized for wear by Army personnel." The revised regulations, the Army states, 
would permit the wearing of "Tropical worsted or similar tropical type fabric 
which will resist excessive shrinkage in normal cleaning, retain its shape, be 
free of excessive wrinkling and present a military appearance throughout nomal 
service life," The change in the Army's unifom regulations leaves the Air Force 
and Marine Corps the only branches of the armed services that does not permit the 
“use of synthetics in sumrer uniforms. 
Daily News Record, March 9, 1951, pe 286 - 


SWISS START MANUFACTURI OF NEY SYNTHSTIC FIBER 


Production of Grilon, the new Swiss synthetic fiber yarn, is expected to begin 
April 1 in Donat/Ems, in the Canton of Grisons, Switzerland, according to Fibron 
SeAe, the company which is undertaking to manufacture it. Although samples of 
knitted hose and woven fabrics, both plain and printed, as well as elasticized 
fabrics for corsets and bathing suits, have already been produced in Grilon, the 
company feels that the big future of Grilon lies in blends with wool, cotton, or 
. rayon fabrics to improve resistance to abrasion, 

Dail: News Record, March 21, 1951, p. 25. 


LEATHER BELT INCORPORATES "ANTI-~STRETCH" RAYON TIRE CORD 


A Schieren Co. is now producing a new type flat leath»or belting incorporating = 
rayon tire cord insert to assure strétch-resistance. The new product design @ 
consists of a layer of rayon tire cords cemented between 2 layers of leather 
belting. The use of rayon tire cord to insure stretch-resistance was found to be 
effective in an earlier product—-Schieren's leather V-belt. An extremely low 
stretch characteristic in service is claixed for the belt. Some users of rayon= 
insert flat leather belts have reported 6 months to a year of operation. without 
any take~up. : 

Textile Age, March 1951, De Se. 


BEAUNIT MILLS ‘TO CONSTRUCT IARGE RAYON YARN PLANT 


Plans for the construction of a big plant at the Coosa Pines, Alabaina site to 
produce viscose yarn for automobile tires and related products were announced by 
Beaunit Mills, Ince The new plant will haveaeapacity of 27,000,000 pounds a 
year, Construction will start imnediately, according to I, Roggosin, president 
of Beaunit Millis, Inc., and the plant is expected to begin operation in about a 
year... 


Southern Textile News, March 10, 1951, -p. 3. 


“he 
WORLD WOOL ee SEEN AT 4 BILLION POUNDS 


World Bock of apparel and carpet wool in the 1950-51 season is estimated at 
approximately 4 billion pounds, grease basis, an increase of about 140 million 
pounds over output during the previous season. This estimte is nearly 2 percent 
above the 1936-1940 average of 3,9 billion pounds, 


U. 5. production of shorn and pulled wool in 1951 is estimated at about 260 mil~ 
lion pounds, grease basis, or about 113 million pounds scoured basis. This would 
be about 6 percent more than the e54 million pounds estimted for 1950, but 
nearly 43 percent below the record production of 455 million pounds, grease 
basis, in 1942, 
; Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Feb. 28, 1951, pe le 


NEW "SYNTHETIC WOOL" CALIED "CASOIANA" 


Weekly output of synthetic wool from casein, under the name of "Casolana" at an 
experimental pilot factory in Amsterdam, is currently estimated at-.30 tons. 
Besides taking dyes easily and being free from the stiffness found in some syn-= 
thetic fibers, "Casolana", it is claimed, gives excellent results when mixed 
with mtural wool fiberse~proportions &5 to 75 perecent—in the production of 
wool fabrics. The Dutch Federation of Dairy Industries and the Freisland Co- 
operative Dairy Factory, sponsors of this fiber,.clair that it can be produced at 
one=third the cost of wool. , 
Daily .News Record, March 13, 1951, -pe 5. 


COTTON PRODUCTS 
CORDAGE AND TVINE.USE 157,000 BALES OF COTTON 


A total of 388,334,000 pounds of cordage and twine was produced during 1950, ace 
cording to a recent Council study of the cordage and twine market. The market 
in 1950 consumed more than 157 3000 bales of cotton as compared with 152,000 
bales in 1949, Of the 1950 total, 235,122,000 pounds were twine and 153 geile ,000 
pounds cordage. Twine used nears 83,000 ples of cotton and cordage took over 
74,000 .bales, pane eee 
National Cotton Council "Progress Bulletin," March 15,1951L,pere 
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1950 CUTTINGS OF MEN'S APPAREL HIGHER; COTTON TROUSERS DECLINE 20 PERCENT 


Cuttings of most types of ments apparel during 1950 were considerably higher | 
than in 1949, according to prelimimry figures released by the Bureau of the 
Cens US « Production of dress shirts, work shirts, and woven undershorts in 1950 
showed slight decreases from the 1949 levels; cuttings of cotton trousers de- 
clined 20 percent, 


The importance of rayon in men's apparel manufacturing is becoming more apfrent 
each years In 1949 summor-weight suits made primarily from rayon and other 
synthetic fabrics accounted for 46 percent of total summer-weight suits cut, 
whereas in 1950 they agcounted for 51 percent of the total. Forty-nine percent 
of all dress and sport trousers cut in 1950 were rayon, as compared with 40 per 
eent of the total in 1949. (See table 4, page 8). 


Kier Bowe 


Table 4.— Cuttings of Men's Apparel 1950 and 1949 with. 


e 
. 


l/7 Preliminary. 


2/ Not available. 


es A ee 


percent change December 1950 


Camulative total ‘Percent chan ee Dec, 1950 , 


garment S cut ; compared with — oe 
Type of garment 1950 1 1949. «= ®:~“November ? December Jf 
$ VY: : 2 11950 is gga 
$ Thousands of units. |. 1 
; 4 : : no es 
Suits, SOS ba Fa oo Fee ECR he is Sere oosor 25 4148.5 Hy 19 22061 r et, - +32 
Regular-weight 3/oseosoocecvecesvee!? 18,54764 * 15,56507 “lo: 431 
e5 percent or more wool. s..isscsat 16,970ae. 3 Sent eit a 
=. Others. ve deve decvegece cedse cecouse® 29844 3 2/ . +24 aur 2/ 
Summer—weighteccecsscsesseseeseceus? 4,601.1 : 5,554.4 = 415 3 +33 
e5 percent or MOTE WOOleessssrcce? RyelGee ft” 1,974,355 F255) 8 #42 
Other, including rayon and nylon : 2,322.7 : 1,680.1 : eB +26 
Overcests and topcoats ovececccesooss® 6,391.1 2° 5,548.2: -12 : +11 
Separate dress and sport trousers, : ee : . 
wee tat totalyd,.245, G00.) 2487572258 +2 420 @ 
COLTON. cecveccsaccccvecssevecssnsbes: Fy OGlel. 3 3,569.62, 8 ~14 33 -50 a 
RAVOMs teh en eed vs wes Soe Cece e Use sega tr engeOSEO ey teeRilager> Seats +34 
25 percent ‘or*more "Wools. ssi ss uodae tu c0yoLO40is 19, 141.0 : -5.:.2 . +18 
' | . Thousands of doZens | 
Work PANTS ecececccncccervecesaccesene: 4,512 44 . 4 RRR - ‘ -8 pe +4. 
Dungarees sand waistband overalls....: 4,053.6 : 3,019.7 : -ll : +41 
Bib Vara Ges suk ae deeb eae hak tds tere 1,955.6 ° 1,662 26 : $6 : +18 
Shirts, tOba lL «és ee cece Cees Oe sete ec aces Re ,1R4.6 $ R1,20567 : 5 : ty j a 
Dress and business..sscasescesecsee? 8,40306 + 8,697.0 ; bailey Save art | 
Woven fabric sport and utility 1/ 8, S7RLOTs VM Reo eee +Oru 2 tee, ees 
CObbION 5 ivisceab apes evctbaresacent)) 4,100g5) 3 (ues) unis eee 
OtDe esse at ees bh ated ca Crete eeedeel 3,509.35 $ e/ 3 +2 : peg 
TOT ie oud Me 6 Bhs he OL bon ee Ute erwreenes. 5,144.0 i 5 yk&k8 08 $ ~8 4 -10 
Pasar ae Gas 06008 abe bate ee nt eeposoes L,9iees : 1,473.45 : =~21 2 +0 
Undershorts made from woven ibaa at ho 9,145.2 : 9,582.7 3 gOerT uf +8 


@ 


; herringbone twill, 


3/ Includes garments for which fabric was not reported. Totals shown therefore 
exceed cuttings reported for individual fabrics. 
Facts For Industry Series, Bur. of the Census, "Men" s Apparel", 


SATEEN FOR ARTY FATIGUE CLOTHES DeCe 


A new type cotton sateen cloth eventually will replace herringbone twill as the 
material for Army fatigue clothi ng, the Department of the Army has announced. 
Developed by collaboration between the Army Ow rtemaster Corps and’ the textile 
industry, the new fabric has been found, after extensive testing, to have’ much 
better wearing qualities than he rringbone twill. The new sateen, which, like 
will be 8,5-ounce wiehgt to the aqwre yard, was tasted in 
laboratories, at fhe Quartermaster Corps combat course, Fort lee, Virginia, and 
by troops in.the field. The so-called reverse side of. ne material was. found 
«.to have the greatest resistance to abrasion with a Libcdepricigls quality eqpall to 
nearly twice that of herringbone twill. 


pas Wool and Gobtion Reporter, Feb. 22. 71951,P648. 
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TEXTILE BAG BHA RE JAIN UNCHANGED 


The. price Sor terneand used cotton, burlap, and peper flour bags on one 15 re- 
Troe unchanged from the previous month. 


Table 5.- Mid-Month prices of 100—pound flour bags 


Sheeting cut “Ten net teadt ~purlap, 36" 10 oz. cut 45" 


T/ Cotton, 37" 4,00 yd. s 


F F cd (Dollars per thousand ) 
¢ WMareh ©: February 
& hE oy Spey) OSL 
Prices, new, St. Louis 1/ : : 
Cobtonece. oeoeccsccsecosecssesscene: 3049.00 : 049,00 
. Bubd ap sabe ad ooeenece e794 08 eoneoce> 410.70 : 410.70 
PAPED sccccevcerseeavecceorecnseceees 117,70 : 117.70 
Prices, second-hand, New York : t 
Cotton, ONCOMISED: / fice ox nile stile 6 0. 0:08 ap DOO, 3, 250,00 
Cotton, bake ry-run b/s obese eee -@ceces 185.00 3 185,00 
Burlap, once-used sii ncneaes “tore 180,00 _: 180,00 
Burlap, bakery-run S/eecessssessess$ 185,00 + .185.00 
Paper, bakery-run 3/.ecsescescsceset 40600 ¢ . 40,00 
Difference $ : 
_ Cotton, new minus ONCE-USEdaeseeese? 99.00 + 99.00 
Cotton, new minus bakery-runeseses+o: 164,00 : 164.00 
‘Burlap, new minus once=uSedoe..e+.e% 250.70 +: 2350.70 
Burlap, new minus bakery—runeessecse? 225270 2 225.70 
Papemy, Day minus bakery-rumesesesse? Tle70 ¢& 77470 


. es e8 © se ef 


sepes te 


ce e8 8 


ee eo. ee ae ee 


Janwry 
1951 


549.00 
597,60 
117.70 


£50.00 
185.00 
160,00 
175,00 

40,00 


99 00 
164.00 
£57460 
ree 60 

77 970 
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March 
1950 


258475 
£45.65 
94.15 


150,00 
105,00 
100,00 
110,00 

5200 


88.75 
133475 
1435.65 
133.65 

89415 


unprinted; paper, 18 x 4-1/2 x 36-3/4" unprinted; all l.c.l. shipments. No 


allowance made for quantity or cash discounts. 


. turers 


2/ From a large second-hand bag dealer, 


3/ From Daily sill Stock Reporter. 


BURIAP AND COTTON BAG RE-USE URGED 


From a 


large bag manufac= 


Consdtvation and maximum re-use of pete and cotton bags and other products made 


from these materials, 


urged by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
materials needed in the production and handling of agricultural commodities is 


one of our most important jobs in the defense effort," said Secretary of Agricul~ 
"4A great deal depends upon the success of our efforts 


ture Charles F. Brannan. 


to insure continuing abundance of food and fiber. 
Serious shortages of bags would place ob= 


are high on the list of essentials. 


to. help offset an expected tight supply situation, has been 
Maintaining adequate supplies of 


Bagsing and related materials 


stacles in the way of the all-out production program, just as in the case of 


other strategic materials," the Secretary added. 


Joumal of Commerce, March 12, 1951, pe lode 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD ON COTTON 


Printed copies of Commercial Standard 170-50, Cotton Flour Bag 
the Commodity Standard Division of the Office of Industry 
This commercial standard, pro= 


are now available, 


and Commerce, Department of Comuerce, reported. 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Association, established a mininum 


posed by 


FLOUR BAG TOWELS IS PUBLISHED 


(Sack Towels, 


_~ 10 = 


standard of quality for cotton flour bag towels to serve as a guide to producers 
' distributors, users, and others interested, This standard covers dish and tea 
towels made from a particular qwlity of new cotton bags or sacks. The standard 
includes minimum dimensions of the towel and physical properties, such as weight 
in ounces per sqwre yard, number of varns per inch, and the water absorption of 
the cotton bag material, It also includes methods of test and means for identi- 
fication of material ponte meine to the standard, 
ge Daily News Record, March 2, 1951, pe 256 , 


GI's FIRST UNIFORM ISSUE TAKES 56 POUNDS OF WOOL, COTTON 


The Army estimates that it required approximately 37 pounds of cotton and 19 


‘pounds of scoured ye for the initial uniform issue of every recruit entering 
‘military services. a further breakdown, the.Amy. added’ that the: initial 
issue would be aes a 57 pounds or approximately 30 pound s’ of cotton textiles; 
the 19 pounds of wool would be about 15 pounds of textiles. This initial issue, 
‘the Army said, includes merely the amount of Summer and Winter Clothing to which 
*the soldier is entitled on entering service. It does not include blankets, mat 


' tresses, sheets, replacement items,or equipment issued for special purposes. 


“Daily Mill Stock Reporter, Febs a4, 1951, pede 


NEV COTTON AND SYNTHETIC RUG IS INTRODUCED 


*‘ A new experiment in the cotton tufted. textile industry, that of the use of syn= 


¢ 


‘thetic yarns in tufted products, is proving successful, Cabin Crafts, Inc, one 
of the largest menvufacturers in the business, reports’, The new venture in+ 


‘ cludes the use of various rayon fibers and other synthetic yams, mixed with cot- 


& 


ts. to produce unusual decorative effects, Combination of cotton and Fiber ¥ in 
. the same rug also gives a two-tone effect in.a single dye operation. It is also 
“pointed out that combination of the two products produces a surface contrast, 
‘with synthetic yarns creating a pleasing sheen effect in contrast. with the duller 
surface of the cottm. The springy, Ae plea quality of the synthetic makes 
it desirable in rugs. 

Southem fered ig News, March 24, 1951, De S96 


TUFTED TEXTIIE OUTPUT IN 1950 AT RECCRD HIGH 


Bisnis of tufted textile products increased 30 percent during the past year 
to set a hew record high for this industry which had its beginning early in the 
1900's, it was made known by Henry ©. Ball, executive vice-president of the 
Tufted Textile Manufacturers Association. Bach of the three major segnents of 
the industry——tufted bedspreads, robes, and rugs, and bathmats—-showed gains 
over the preceding year with floor coverings mking the biggest gains. In tufted 
textile floor coverings the gain was 50 percent over 1949 and 160 percent over 
1946, sah 
ma Daily News Record, Feb." e8, 1951, pe 57s 


‘TIRE CORD: COL TON PRICES UP. “SLIGHTLY RAYON aa nN 


The price of 12/4/2 cotton favric on Warch 1 sien ald cht Ly + from the previous 
month and stood at 92 cents per pound and 83.72 cents per squmre yard, The 
price of 1650/2 rayon passenger and truck tire cord declined, The price of 
2200/2 rayon truck tire cord remained unchanged from last month, (Table 6, 


page It). 
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Table 69= Prices of cotton and rayon tire fabric, 
March and February 1, 1951 


ee ee 


° Fabric 
Passenger car tires: =~ 
“Cotton fabric....:12/4/2: 
Rayon fabrics....?1650/2: 
Truck tires - : H 
Rayon f£abrice.s+..»%1100/2: 
Rayon fabrice....21650/2: 
Rayon fabrice....:2200/2: 


Cord 


* 
° 
* 
° 


facturers » 


Pound 


e91 
0/9 


262 
°78 
082 


e 


es 40 aT oe 


Mar, id $ Feb. } $ Hats L 
Cents 3 Gents ¢° Cents vas 
92400) ff 92,00: 2 85.72 
Pewee is off Bekb 1-4 . 54408 
7455) 22°474,00 2. 46,19 
TA OC 79, ON tts Te te 
Bovip.a GOg75 Ss) 6 BPEEO 


sFabric weight: Price per pound +: Price 
sper squyd. 1/ Mar, 


Based on reports from independent rubber companies. 


ee 


a ) INFLUENCE OF. FIBER ENDS ON ATHESION OF BARE TIRE CORDS 


Ld 


se a8 82 88 


per Sq. yde | 


Feb, 1 
Cents 


82.81 
57687 


45,88 
61.62 
57n0 


1/7 these are typical fabric weights and vary somewhat for different tire manu= — 


Results of testing cotton, staple viscose,and filament viscose proved. cotton to 
have 25 percent greater adhesion over staple viscose, which itself has 60 percent 
This indicates, according to W. James 
Lyons, Chemical and Physical Research Laboratories, Firestone Tire & Rubber. Coe, 
Akron, Ohio, that properties other than fiber ends have sane effect on adhesion. 
The se properties’ were determined by experiments carried out to discover if the 
superiority of cotton was due entirely tothe presence of projecting fiber ends, 
or if the surface properties, both geometrical and chemical, were also respons— 


greater adhesion.than continuous filament. 


ible. 


There is a steady decline in the adhesion to rubber of the bare cellulose cord 


as one goes from cotton, through staple rayon, to continuous filament. 


Even 


though the difference in adhesion between the 100 percent cotton cord and the 
50—50 blend and that between the two 100 percent rayon samples are not in then- 
tt} selves highly sisnificant statistically, taken as part of the whole set of data 


they substantiate the trend 


shown « 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, Mare 8, 1951,p.9. 
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BELDING MILL TO USE ELECTRONIC CONTROL 


a 


The new thread manufacturing plant being constructed for Belding-Corticelli at 
Hendersonville, N. C., at a cost of $1.5 million will be the first employing 
The plant will be completed 
this summer. Many thousands of electronic tubes will control the flow and 
quality of the bonded monocord sewing threads by a processing method developed 


electronic control at all local processing points. 


and used exclusively by Beiding 


be virtually climimted. 


CLEANING DEVICE SUEN CUTTING WASTE 


Corticelli, Chances for human error will thus 


Journal of Commerce, fare 20, 1951, pe 56. | 


“Marquette Metal Products Cos, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, is mill-testing a somewhat 
redesigried model of the Constant Card,.a Spanish invention which is said to re= 


duce fiber waste and to prolong card life. The new device was 


introduced by Cia. 


Constant Card, of Barcelona, Spain, which, it is claimed, enablas‘the cylinder and 


* 


doffer to be cleaned automatically and sha I during normil running, thus 
not only eliminating the necessity for frequent losses in production but mains 
taining the card wire alwavs in the same clean condition and thereby assisting in 
keeping the quality of the resultant sliver uniform. 

Daily News Record, Feb. 26, 1951, pe 23. 


BAKELITE TWISTER BOBBIN WITHSTANDS STEAMING AND ELIMINATES RORING & 


Allentown Bobhin Works has developed a new high-speed operating, all~Bakelite 
twister bobhin said to be capable of being subjected to frequent stcaming without 
danger of distortion or chan ge in bore. The bobbin is made with a Bakelite bar- 
rel, a Rakelite head, and inset molded Bakelite bushings, It's design was 
claimed to completely eliminate the need for Tear INE 5 such as exists in the case 
of maple. barreled twister bobbins. 
; Daily News Record, March G2, 195. ne coe 


Tek T 1G Be) ROBOS BA ROG 3h ile ee ee oie ae 
ll MILLION QUARTERMASTER LABORATORY TO BE LOCATED AT NATICK, MASS. 


Details of the Army Qertermaster Corps! $11 million research laboratory=s*to be * 

located at Natick, Mass., near Boston—were revealed by Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman, 

the Quartermaster “General. Gen. Feldman said the new laboratory will pemit the 

QM, for the first time, to study all phases of human reaction to environment to- 

gether with man's resulting food, clothing, and military equipment needs under 

virtually all combat conditions, The proposed laboratory will house all research 

and development activities at the QM, he said, bringing together under one plant 

the research op.rations now conducted at Washington, D, C., Philadelphia, 

Jeffersonville, Ind., and lawrence, Mass, ~ 
Daily News Record, March lk, 1951, pe 26, 


UNUSUAL STUDY MADE ON PROPERIES NECESSARY FOR WARM CLOTHES 


What fabrics or combinations of fabrics best insul te the body against the loss 


' of heat? An account. of an unusual study made by M, E, Parker, head of the de« 


partment of chemical ongineering at the University of Arkansas, gives some objec= e 


tive and practical answers to this quéstion, The general conclusion fran this. } 


‘study is that the most comfortable clothes in cold weather are dry,thick clothes. 


A person who must stay in the open at low temperatures should have a densely 
woven outer garment, snugly fitted at the wrists, neck and ankles. A good com 
promise between warmth, Lishtness and. economy is "obtained by using a closely 
woven Orlon fabric of nodenate weight for underclothes, a very closely Woven wool 
cloth for shirt and trousers, a thick quilted coat of mixed cotton and feathers 


and an outer windbreaker in the form of a parka made of two layers of Byrd cloth 


treated to make it watvr-repellent. Foot comfort can be improved by wearing 
thick socks and air filled inncrsoles, 


The study sugests that research should be directed toward development of the e 
following inprovements in winter clothing: Underclothing of fibers that do not 
readily absorb water, outdoor garments of cloth that will hold considerable quan- 
tities of air, in extremely small bub'les, quilted clothes made with a batt of 
Chicken feathers and cotton, and shoe innersoles of porous, noncompacting materi=- 
als. A-good deal of work needs to be done on the problem of chemical treatment 


of fibers to make them waterproof before they are woven into cloth. Garments need 
- to be designed 60 they will permit free ventilation during excercise but will 


eliminate such ventilation when the wearer comes to rest, thereby helping nature 


~ to'remove just the right am ount of heat from the body at all times, 


Scientific American, March 1951, pe 56-6 
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ADEQUATE TESTS NEEDED FOR ARMY TPXTTIE BLENDS 


Adequate test methods for blended fabrics designed to replace all-wool military 
cloths are a necessity, according to Dre R.-G. Stoll, textile development engis. 
necr, at the QM Research Development Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Stoll — 
noted that because of the "potential shortage of wool and current high prices, 
its conservation and replacenent in civilian and military textiles is... an 
urgent problem’. . . Unless it is possible to establish adequate test methods, . 
which characterize functional and military requirements in tems.of definite” ~ 
chemical and physical properties, the choice of new materials will.not be founded 
on a sound objective Basis," 
a : Daily News Record, March 1, LOS)». Rswts 


NEW DISCOVERY—HYDROCYA NIC ACID STRENGTHENS TUE FIBERS 


A method to make cotton fibers’ stronger by treating them with 10 percent or more 
hydrocyanic acid has been discovered by Dr; Vernon L. Frampton, University of:.;_ 
Texas résearch scientist. The discovery is expected to strengthen all types of” ~ 
cotton products and to lengthen greatly the life of cotton garments laundered in 
so2p. Dr. Frampton and his associates found the. new process accidentally while. 
conducting experiments to find a way:to stop the. degrading effects of fungi, _ 
bacteria,and the sun's ultra-violet- rays on cotton fibers, : 
tats SET. Oh The Cotton Trade Journal, March 2, 1951, p. 6. 


ICS TO OFFER FIRST TEXTILE ENGINESRING CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


, Study training course to 
be offered by the School of Textiles, International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa,, according to John K. Stearns, director. The new course first 
teaches a broad working knowledge of textiles and textile manufacturing processes. 


"Textile Enginecring" is the over-all nane of a new hone 


‘Fron that point on, each student is trained in the skills of the particular tex= 


tile engineering job that he or his company has selected. It is said to be the 

first course of its kind to be offered through the correspondence training 

system, according to ICS. : ‘ ; 
e Daily News Record, March 12, 1951, pe 28. 


OILSE EDS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF FATS, OILS, AND OILSESDS IN 1950 HIGHER THAN 1949 


World production of fats, oils, and oilseeds in 1950 (in terms of oil equivalent ) 
is estimted at 22.9 million short tons, 1 percent larger than 1949 and 3 percent 
above prewar. As world population has increased more than 10 percent since pre- 
war, per capita Supplies continue considerably below the prewar level. Exports 
of fats and oils throughout the world in 1950 aro estimated at 5.9 million tons, 


10 percent larger than in 1949 but 1O percent smaller than prewar, 


| __ The Fats and Oils Situation, Feb.-Mar, 1952, p. 4. 
DOMESTIC VEGETABLE OILS AND MEALS PRICES RISE IN FEBRUARY; DECLINE IN MID-NARCH. 


Prices'of most. leading fats and oils in February. averaged higher than a month 
earlier. By mid-March, prices were slightly lower. Prices for cottonseed, soy- 
bean, and corn oils are likely to average near ceiling levels at least until new 
crop conditions can be appraised. Oilseed meals in seneral increased slightly 
in February,and by mid-‘arch had suffered moderate to substantial declines. It 
was announced February 19 that the national average support price for 1951 crop 
Soybeans will be 2.45 per bushel, compared with #2.06 per bushel a year earlier. 
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Table 7.— Prices of vegetable oils and meals 


(ov ol bevod . (MEO, Ly tur hebria tr Ot oman aee le March 
: 1951 eee LORD 1i/ : 1951 : 1950 
OILS 1/ : Mareh 19 3 : : ¢ 
wT Dotbohsecd: OL L. teva wt Lae Roeb $ 24.5 : 23.69 : 13.3 ne 
Peanut On Fu. ieee Sho dt 2565 : 27.40 : Si 0 . maya? 
Soybean Olle. occccneesce® £05 : R1led : 20.46 H 12 08 
Corn Hi leséé ee ue eoerscacg® 2445 ° 2469 : 24.68 2 13.8 
Coconut - oil Rhy hi Pale' g's R508 H R465 > : £169 3 17.9 
TLisiseed: oll. S/aeeeu seen? 2462 : 23.8 : 22 el : 18.5 
Tangs oll G/ per givena et 42.5 : 3869 : 39 20 : 2706 
$ = $ 3 
MEALS: § ¢ Marchi? : : : 
~ Cottonseed meal Dice ¢ ol TTOPRGOO e't'le yd (ROG 7Or a htt retBOeS bad 5 haboede 
Peanut meal 7/s....... 2 69,00 : 71.66 : 69.80 : 63.80 
Soybean mea 1 8/......003 7Sg00 “sits Ls MPOQOO tnt cl 407820, nenthoerb eke 
Coconut meal 9/....e+e0? 65,00 : 65,00 : 63925 : 60,00 
Linseed meal toy) edie 62400" 82 OF VBR. 6S oo 193 ih BEMeEO-tcernt, an £70600 


‘ T7 Crude, tanks, feo.b. EEETStS except as S noted. Fro From OT Paint, and Drug 

~ Reporter, (daily quotations) and from Fats and Oils Situation, BAE (monthly 
quotations). 

Crude, tanks, carlots, Pacific Coast. Three cents added to allow for tax 6n 
first domestic processing. 

Raw, drums, carlots, New York. 

Druns , carlots, New. York » 

Bagged carlots, as given in Feedstuffs, (daily quotations) and Feed Situation, 
BAE (monthly quotations). 

41 percent protein, ilemphis. 

45 percent’ protein, S. &, Mills, 

41 percent protein, Vhicago. 44 percent beginning July 1950. 

19 pereent protein,.Los 4ngeles. 

34 percent protein, Minneapolis, 36 percent beginning July 1950, . 
Preliminary. e 


PIANS WADE FOR OUTPUT OF ‘34 MILLION POUNDS OF CASTOR OIL 


ces Regis fre 


_ The Department of Agriculture reports it is setting up a program for the produce 
. tion and procurement of castor beans which it hopes will make 78 million pounds 
available for crushing in-1951, and yield 34 million pounds of oil plus seed for 

1952, The program calls for the planting of about 20,000 acres to castor beans 

under contract ‘on irrigated land in Arizona and California, on 4,000 acres of 

irrigated land in Oklahoma, and on 52,000 acres of dry land in Oklahona and 

' Texas, “The exact acreage will depend on the availability of pure seed of adapted 

_ low-growing annual varieties. Castor oil, which is produced from the beans, is a (Ss 
strategic oil used by the Armed Forces primrily in lubricating oil. It is also 

used for plasticizing resins including vinyls and, in the dehydrated form, is a 

quick drying oil used in hy Ee as coatings of various tvpes. 

: Daily News Record, eae RLY Bg Pai.2%e 
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CARNAUBA WAX SUBSTITUTE DSVELOPED BY FORBEX CORP. 
Forbex Corporation, 95 Broad Stré set, New York, has developed a new substitute and 
extender for carnauba wax. Called "Forbex Wax No. 44," the product is a synthetic 
wax, produced by the catalytic hvdrogemtion of vegetable oils and other’ chemicals 
to give: it practically the same hardness, melting point, and general qualities of 
prime No, 1 carnguba wax. It is a pure vegetable derivative, free of foreign 
tag and can be made harder or softer as desired. 

~Oi1, Paint and Drug Reporter, March e6, S51, pe 106 


Us S. COPTOISERD AND OIL EXPORTS HIGHEST SINCE 1921 


United States exports in 1950 of cottonseed and cottonseed oil in terms of oil, 


‘amounting to 73,460 short tons, were the largest since 1921 when the total volume 


was approximately 126,490 tons, oil equivalent. In‘1949,shipments totaled 


- 61,640 tons and in the. prewar period only around 3,350. The bulk of the exports 
‘throughout the years has been in the form of oil, oils ANE 


Table 8.~ Cottonseed oil ine Wenig by country of destination, 
1950 with comparisons 1/ 


(Short tons ) 


rr os tee cee ec nr ee A A A SS = TAD 


1950 2/ ; 1949 2/3/, 1948 3/ | 1947 3/ , “vetaee 


US. : : Aa i a ok 1935-39 
Nowe Amores. tits tides dh A0eIbD ot 07,077 2% (2,968 (3 “198 © * “Tags 
COUCH mer ease. Ten ierk> oe 144879 ./% 4.44967... OL a ie ass 82 tal det: 60 
BUPGIED Al. Web sheatvas tneel elOgS7e,. 4.429044 521,978. F F,17L (7: °° eee 
SINGS Cea uROMEte reves ch (UL sG41),2  (5,029;.¢, 2,105 93 1,985 ~ 2** PsGe7 
Rati Ctamedseibipesscacers? Sf *' 3 3 3 i al a Ahagt | 
Woe aaedetebesceeebnarcare 60 4 pee 2 : 5 AE bat: ae 


io ee a, 787 ; 60 9478 3 17,290 ae 6,578 $ 5,547 
57% Crude and refined oi. in toms of crude. 

2/ Preliminary. 

3/ Revised, 

4/- Compiled fron official sources. . | , 

ane . Foreign Crops and warkets, March 19, 1951, pe 312. 


U. So. EXPCRTS OF PREANUTS Wetk CFF 72 PSRCENT IN 1950 | 


United States exports of peanuts and peanut oil in 1950 amounted to approximately 
109,250.short tons in terms of unshelled peanuts, This is 72 percent less than 
the “pacer high of over 380,900 tons shipped in 1949 and, 69 percent, less than the 
350,000 tons exported in 1948, Pre-war shipments averaged.less than 1,000 tons. 
Exports - represented the equivalent of 10 percent of the peanuts produced in 1950, 
whereas -in 1949 they represented 40 percent of production. ot 

Daily sill Stock Reporter, March 13, 1951, p. 5. 


USE OF. “EDIBLE ‘GRADE PEANUTS IN 1950 CONTINUES BELOW LAST SEASON 


The atnount: of: shelled peanuts. (cow basis) used domestically in primary products 
during the 1950-51 season through Febrary _ 28 totaled 445 million pounds, com= 
pared with 555 million pounds during the comparable period last year. Reported 
use in candy is 7 percent less and for both salted peanuts and peanut butter 5 
percent more than used last season through February. (Table 9, page 16). 
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Table 9.—- Shelled peanuts (raw basis) reported used 
domestically in privary products 


Reported use 


: Sept. 1 — Feb. 28 :Season, Sept. 1 — Aug, 31 
3950-51 3 1949-50 3 1949-50 = s_ —1948~49 


igs ng Thousand pounds e 


as oe 7s 


TOTAL ’ all grades eee oe@non 445,498 3 554 799 


hibi , PMB iP a calabilipatt! P  -s 


. 
ee 


Rdible grades, total...: 268,526 : 267,060 : 510,109 : 484,431 
Peanut candy 1/,..+..3 . pabeyeerrn Ruin ghoO nue Cuuemeee as oa aaee 
Salted peanutSceceerso’ 64,664 : 61,959. 0 9 "LL RoT ~ "8" owe 
Peanut butter 2/...00: 185,880 + 129,999 ¢- 256,168 ¢: 250,184 
Other productSecnesse 5,057 2,666 5 tS 5 a 7,048 

Crushed for oil, mp : : $ $ 

SHO, mad O/ opines eadine exh y deggie. cB, ROL IO. 2 Mle. cao eee memes 


3 a 
17 Includes peanut butter emade “by manufacturers { for own use in candy. 

2/ Excludes peanut butter made by manufacturers for own use in candy. 

3/ Includes ungraded or straight run peanuts, 

Fron: "Peanut Stocks and Processing," BAE, March 1951. 


“SURVEY. MADE ON SOLVENT PROCESS 


* The solvent process has begun to invade the South. Buckeye Cotton Oil Co, is 
building a cottonseed plant using solvent extraction at Atlanta, and it is be- 
lieved, that the process will be used to an increasing extent on soybeans and 
peanuts in the Deep South. Recognizing the trend, the Georgia State Engineering 
. Exper ime nt Station has pub]liehed a survey on the solvent extraction of: oilseeds. 
_ The survev covers the capabilities and limitations of the process iadgolagine its 

~ econonic aspects. The author concludes: 


3 The. solvent extraction process will qitine@als be utilized ona 
large -scale commercial basis on virtually 211 of those oilseeds 
which are grown in suffici ent volume to warrant the adoption of 
this process. : « 


2 Solvent extraction systans will become more versatile, thus mak= 
ing it possible to process two or-more different oilseeds on the 

"" pame equipment, or to operate at re :duced capacity during portions 
of the year, 


3. Smallescale extractors will become more numerous. 


4, Existing equipment and equipment yet to be developed will be rea 
| fined with the result tht processing costs will be reduced. 


; r ‘~ 
5. For seeds which are of high oil content, forepressing may be (o 
used more extensively if completely satisfactory one-step proc= 
esses are not developed. 


6. Increased uses will be developed for those products and by= 

. » preducts peculiar to solvent extraction. Of these, protein 
... obtained from undenatured me2l is probably the most promising. 

3 Soybean Digest, Dec. tte Pe &4. 


TUNG CULTURE PROGRESSES T is (0 UGE, my sete toa Pe ait, ae 


Agricultural research ie ‘enabled tho tung: ‘industry to make further strides in a 
decade than most crops make in: milf a century. Cooperative investigations by 
USDA“ and the agricultural experiment stations in Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Mississipni have been’ in progress for only 12 years; but, in that tine the-sci- 
entists have, through inbreeding, improved varieties with the result that stocks 
have been developed with strong resistance to cold, which have higher yields, 
produce nuts with greater’ oil content, and are more able to resist wind damage. 
Gains have also been madé in the mechanization of tung orchards. Enginecrs have 
worked out the principles of a design now used in the manufacture of a tractor- 
mounted tung harvester, This machine picks up the nuts; separates them from. 
leaves and sacks them. The scientists are now working out the principles for. 
another mchine that will hull the nuts in the field. : 
Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, March 5, 1951, De 36. 


OUR TUNG IS OUT 


Stoprage of all tung oil exports to U. S. by China's Red government may shortly 
reduce our supplies of this important drying oil. To make a bad situation even 
worse, production of oil fran 1950 crop of domestic tung nuts will be less than 
half of the 1949 oil output. Argentina has had almost the same experience. In 
January-November 1950, tung oil imports came to 103 million pounds, mostly fran 
China. Tank car market for tung oil r:cently zoomed from 28 cents per pound to 
38 cents at New York. Drying oils find application in paints, varnishes, floor . 
coverings, and printing inks. Usc of all drying oils in 1949 came to 820,847,000 © 
pounds during Janwry to September 1950, compared with 933,822,000 pounds for all 
of 1949, To meet military and industrial needs in 1951, we may have to depend 
more than ever before on dehydrated castor and oiticica oils, Both originate in 
South America. ak, 

Chemical and ae News, Feb. 19, 1951, pe 632. 
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LINTERS CONSUMPTION DECLINES. ES ‘BACH NEW HIGH 


i ge ® SP Me Be 


Prodtic$ion of Linters in bee totaled. LoL 300 bales, a Noantt ae to the -Bureat’ 
of the Census « This compares with 145,200 rr December and 193,000.in January a* 
year ago. ‘Consumption of linters amounted to 109,000 bales in February; ‘comparéd 
with 116,000 in January and 127,700 bales in February last year... Tho 1950-5r-:’ 
total supoly of linters will probably be close. to l, 800,000 bales. . Should the : 
consumption of linters in. the second half of the current season, be, maintained at ° 
the same level as in the first half, total 1950-51 disappearance. (domestic con= 
sumption plus exports) would he about 1,560, 000 bales. With a supply.of ~° 


1,800,009 bales and a disappearance of. 1,550,000 ba les, the Avgust_1, 1951 carry=:-~ 


oven would be 250,000 bales. The. carry-over on “Atigiist aise "1950 was 459 ,000 bales. 
In the’ ‘1941-1950 ‘pe sriod, the carry-over averaged rig 520, 000 bales. ; 
Stocks of. Linters increased for the fourth successive odie, and at the end of 
January totaled 542,000 bales, This commres with 518,Q00 bales in Decanber ae 
and §77,000 bales in January 4 year ago. Prices of felting and chemical grade ™ 
linters "increased moderately in February over the- inches month. and ba aaerriiees 
new record Bae 2 Pee: 10, Pie. toy tees Wha alee A 
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Table 10.- Cotton linters: Production, consumption by industriesy stocks 
and prices, United States, for specified months 


February 


ee re ee ee eee 


Promotion 17's eemdpaee sea? 


Consumption bi’. saachae i Py PP ie F 8): pe 
Quantity bleached os's.ee<2 6347 
. Other industrie Seveecese: 46,2 

- Stow esad figdtn:e even:sin'aie scr »,ernt ~ 


Prices 5/ :- 
No. 2 grade, per pound,.: R5e9k 
No. 4 grade, per pounde.: 20.33 
' No. 6 grade, per pound..: 16.00 


7 
2/ ata not available. 


eeica 
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e 
e 
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$ 
: 1951 


se ee ee ee es 


mills. Stocks at end of the month, 


Linters,' Bureau of the Census. 


5/ Average of average weekly prices, Memphis, Dallas, and Atlanta. 
- Cotton Linters Review, PA, Cotton Branch, USDA, 


— 


phi Ta 1950 : 
Théusand bales 
Lolee Ts eS 
D1.0et LiO,o™ 3 
Oars Go40' 
2550 ©7% Seau 8 
bare" § ologu 
Cents 

mue00 s Rte00 
Loate? 18.96": 
LSeLt s Lieto % 


7 From Weekly Cotton Linters Review, PMA, Cotton Branch, USDA. 


1950 


188.8. 

118.5 
71.20. 
47.5 

461.0 


ee 88 b> of 66 20] 68 
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19,25 
16,06 


1950 


158.0 
127.7 
79,4 

48.3 
580.0 


10.91 
~ Tell 
589 


From Facts for Industry, "Cotton and Linters," Bureau of the Census, 
Total stocks in consumer establishments, public storage and warehouses, and 


From Facts for Industry, "Cotton 


From Weekly 


FEBRUARY PRICES OF PURIFIED LINTERS AND DISSOLYING WOOD PULP UNCHANGED | 


. The price of purified linters in February as well as the price of all- three 
grades of dissolving wood pulp remained unchanged, 


Table ll-- Average annual price of purified linters and dissolving wood 
pulp, United States, for specified years and months 


4 Cents 
| * Purified 
; linters 1/. 
Lt Oem wesateebeecacebewe x 9-50 


1947 secocsercece wot ensove 16,50 
1948 Coesecas sbedeeeseuve® : ‘higesd 


acs 1949 ecoeeevccessseoeeese? 8.62: 


1950 ovcevee cee Rene evsroe-= 16,86 
1950, November s.e-0+ cecce?: 27950 
. 1950, December iadeociseest . 26570 
kn J JANUATY...ceees eee? £74670 3/ 
L951, FEbMATY eee cs's ve set 27690 ~ 


17 Estimated weighted average prices for 1947 and earlier years, 


: . Standard 
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per pound) 


en ae ee a tee 


Wood 


5660 
72038 
7.95 
7.94 
7,86 
8.65 
8.65: 
9.25 
9.25 


pal og, 
:High=tenacity: Acetate and 
tviscose gradesviscose grades: cupra_ grade 


5085 
7244 
8.44 
8.44 


8.43: 


9425 
9.25 
9,75 
9475 


6515 


ne 


~Kverage of ( 


° 


‘monthly prices. 1948 to date. Ona 7 percent moisture basis, f.o.b. pulp 
plant. Average freight to users is 0.5 cent per pound. Prices supplied by a 


producer, 


| 2/ Average of monthly prices, 1946-50. 


charges, prior to Dec. le - 
3/ Revised. 


ee ee acai ej eR nie — Lin en tte 


January % December s November 4 February 


e 


e 


e 


ee 


Compiled from Rayon Organon and from let- 
tersto us from producer. Wood pulp prices are 10 percent moisture basis, 
£.0.b. domestic producing mill, full freight, and 3 percent transportation 
tax allowed, Dec. 1, 1947, on; freight equalized with that Atlantic or Gulf 
port carrying lowest backhaul rate to destimtion plus 3 percent of backhaul 


A 3 ne SAEs be be: “18 + 
DATA ON USE OF CELLULOSS IN RAYON MANUFACTURE GIVEN 


In the .viscosetcupra processes of manufacture, the percentages that wood pulp bore 
to total cellulose used annually from 1947 to 1950.were. 87 percent, 86, 79, and 
85 percent; the complementary percentages of linters pulp consumed in these proc= 

.@8Ses were thérefore 13 Percent, 14, 21, and 17 percent. . In 1950, it required the 
average use of 1,06 pounds of cellulose to produce a pound of finished viscose or 
cupra yarn or staple (including normal waste), MAehmO ae 
In.the acetate process, the usage of wood pulp also increased, the wood pulp being 
6L percent of the total cellulose in 1950 ag compared with 5 percent in‘ 1949, - 

65 percent in 1948, and 68 percent in 19473; the corresponding percentages’ tor the 
relative use of cotton linters pulp thus were 39 percent, 45, 35, and’ 32’ percent 
respectively. In the acetate process only about two-thirds of thé’ finished yarn 
or. Staple is cellulose, the balance being the acetyl radical.’*'’ °° Dia a Ry oA 


the balance being the acetyl radical 


° 
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Table 12.= Cellulose consumption by tne. S. Rayon ‘industry 
for specified years. i 


| 
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@ Year a Total pulp im Wood pulp ;.  Linters pulp’ 

Secor narra ereranananeeboabteaseed mateyimeentitioopndy es acti os No ie gS eg ey RE 
‘Tons “Percent? Tons spercent’ Tons *Percent 

EUDO Caueab beet bee cect: 72,000 en ke Oe e- 45,090 e 62 ee &7 ,000 ; 38 

LOSE 6 wovsecesceseecet? 74,000 ¢ 100 ; 49,000. $8.35" 51,000° a” ae 

PAVSR eS eas senesevnes? LAZ,000 Hs OO: Hx 65,000 *. 56.83 :49,000.: 44 

TOSG peed sees seesseeett 115,000 +: 100 :: 104 ,000 G9 3% SY G000: Va on 

a LOSBawisieie se Sesecteset? 147,500 : 100: 3% 110,000 7D age? Sy kg UG ema ee 

LQ40 cae svessvecsecsi: 259,000 ¢-100 -:: 178;000..: 78 ::- 60,000 $ 25 

194 ewe escecvensevect? 320,000: z+ 100 :s «80,900. :. 88 3 89,500 °: ‘JZ 

AOS 6g 55 os eons bewst? 367,000). 2. 100. ss Se sCOU 6S... 70, 31 ae ae eee 

“ L946 évaeecces ee Geecot: 428,000 : LOG 3 523 ,000 75 $e 105 ,000 : rae 

L047 cas sieweeesesesess 2? 478,000 =: .100 3: Sateen? Bo» @¢. BlaOO0. 2 ies 

LIB ewsgesevcseeeeeet? 559,500 + 100 :: 435,000 : 81 :: 104,500 : -19 

- < L949 .e05 sees evasscce?? 476,600:.2 100 :: SSG, (00-" 8 735728" 259900) sae 

a ISD ssee -secnsseccests 590,600 (2° 100 «s: $55,200 °% . 77, s3 1344400) ¢ 7 ee 
From Rayon Organon, March 1951, p. 39, "en aa 


) ST. REGIS BOOSTING KRAFT CAPACITY IN FLORIMA 


~ Commenting on the program under way for larger integrated kraft operations in the 
~» South, Roy K. Ferguson, president of the St. Regis Paper Company, stated that at 
the..tensacola Mill in Florida, the kraft paper and board capacity is being in- 
creased by 100,000 tons a year throurh installation of a new paper machine ‘accom 
- panied. by enlarganent of the pulp mill. The new machine is expected’to bé’star- 
“ted early in 1952, At Jacksonville, a new kraft pulp paper and board mill.is 
» being. built’ with 100,000 tons a yeur capacity. This mill is expected to be' mak= 
.ing. paper. by.mid-1952,  _ SA IES | 
eC eh en. Daily Mill Stock Reporter, March 6, 1951, p. 14. 
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1950 DISSOLVTNG WOOD PULP FOR Dow%STIC CONSUMPTION AT NE” HIGH 


‘ <The amount. of dissqlving wood pulp available for domestic consumption ‘in 1950 in- 
. ‘ereased to 687,094 tons, comrared with 500,463 in 1949 and 235,240 tons in.1939. 
*. - “Janw ry production reached 44,979 tons, compared with a revised estimate of 
« “$8,402 tons in‘ the previous month, and 57,350 tons in January a. year. agoe 
. (Table 13, page 20). A AT ahd it wept hem alee gti 
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Table 13.- Dissolving wood pulp: Production, exports, imports, and quantities me 
made available for consumption, UeS., for specified years and months 


ea Pf? ee wi hel pe” ae 
| 98 Domestic ; a ier : E t 2/ pea aeaies for 
' : eatin : orts 3 xports $ ome stic 
, Production VY, P 2/ : py > consumption 3/@ 
1959s cag cees con se ecet 193 ,420 : 88,052 : 48,252 $ £33 ,240 
1946 6 sececesnersesece: 298 ,474 $ 202,192 3 tly 8,491 ¢ 492,175 
LOFT eescass con neopucs 324 ,927 : 248,606 $: LO ,589 $ 565 ,144 
19a ep kienk bas Rueeuee 556, 700 3 243, 740 > 15,957 Py 584 , 503 
TOS se bse hasnen tuaeu S 37R 043 $ 154,348 by RO 928 ° 500 ,463 
TIO0s ness se nnne ebedat 473 ,388 : RO sanu ¢ RO,ol4 . 3 687 ,094 
1950, Janie Tyee ste t 37,550 : 14 245 $ 342 $ 51,253 
1950, Decembers....«: 38,402 : Reged. jt § 4658) "3 57,150 
1951, JEMETY se ee ses? 44,979 ¢ sian t a 4/ 


1/ Sulphite, bleached, STIs es aradaae From Facts for Industry "Pulp and 
Paper Manufactures ?! Bureau of the Census, e@ 
e/ - Sulphite, bleached, rayon and: ais cial chemical grades. JData from Foreign 
- Com: erce Statistics of the U. ©,, Bureau of the Cen suse 
3/ Preduction plus imports, less éxports. 
4/- No data available. 


PAPER AND PULP EXPANSIONS 


Halifax Paper Co. will invest $5.8 million in expanded facilities at Roanoke e 
Rapids, N. C.3 St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. (St. Helens, Oregon). plans a »3.6 
@t1146n modernization and expansion program over the next few years; Coronado 
Manufacturing Co. will build a 34 million wrapping paper. plant on a. site adja- 
cent to Oklahoma Ordnance ‘orks, capacity will be 150 tons a days;, Columbia Cel= « 


' lulose Coe Ltd. (Celanese subsidiary) is fast completing. its 70, 000-tons-per- 


year dissolving polp pliant in British Columbia, Production starts next months 


ee. ew © 


Chem cal Industries Week, wang Ri gral, pe 8. 
M-I-S C-E-L-L'A-W.B.0.U.S'...P.R.0.D.UC.7.§ coe | e 
PRACTICAL METHOD FOR CANE FIBER SEPARATION DEVELOPED 


Northern Regional Research Lab is directing appealing noises to sugarcane indus- 
try. Bagasse utilization research indicates that separation of pith and fiber 
of bagasse, and profitable utilization of both, could yield profits of »1.00 or 
more per ton of cane ground. Proposal stemming from lab research: Bagasse 
treated in conventional hydropulper, pith and fiber separated by screening, 
fiber sold to papermakers for hlending, and pith used to absorb blackstrap no~ 
lasses (another sugarcane by-product) for sale as livestock feed. E, ©, eprom 
project di rector, says lab work looks good--but two more steps are needed: 
sugar mill should install pilot plant, and fecding experiments must determine 
nutrient value of the bagasse pith molasses feed. 

Chanical and Engineering News, Marob ib. wit P0980. 
CELLOPHANE PLANT OF OLIN SEEN IN USE BY S@PTEMBER 
The cellophane plant being built by Olin Industries, Inc., at Pisgah ey NeCe, 
is scheduled to be in full operation by about Sept. 1951, the company states. The 
eight-machine plant will produce about 35 million pounds "of cellophane annwlly. 
Olin Industries, as noted, has been licensed by EB, I, du Pont de Nemours & Coe to 


manufacture cellophane.’ Daily News Record,. March 12, 1951, Dé U6e 


